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BRITISH PAINTERS— FRANCIS WILLIAM TOPHAM. 



AMONG the distinguished of the more recent British water- 
colour painters is Francis William Topham, who died at Cor- 
dova, in Spain, in the spring of 1877, while visiting that country 
with two friends on a sketching expedition. Mr. Topham was 
born at Leeds, in Yorkshire, in 1808, and carried on his Art-prac- 
tice there as an engraver till 1829, when, finding the work affecting 
his health, he went to London and entered on another career by 
joining the New Society of Water-Colour Painters, now known as 
the Institute. He continued a member of this society for several 
years, but, with some others, he left it on account of certain diffe- 



rences, and joined the elder Society of Water-Colour Painters, and 
remained with them till his decease. His works are of a varied 
character as regards subjects, which are sometimes ideal, but 
chiefly taken from domestic scenes in the United Kingdom and 
Ireland, and in his later years in Spain. The subjects may be 
divided into three classes, the earliest being principally Irish, then 
English and Welsh, and his latest Spanish. It is not proposed, 
however, in this notice, thus to classify his works, but merely to 
select a few of his leading pictures on which to offer some brief 
comments. 




The Cabin on the Moor, — Evening. 



Reviewing the exhibition of the New Society of Water-Colour 
Painters in 1842, and speaking of a work, * The Wearied,' exhibited 
by this artist, the writer said : *' This is a new name, but one that 
will make itself famous. The artist is an extensive contributor, 
and all his works betoken genius of no common order. His style 
is bold and free, yet sufficiently finished in the parts that require 
more * working up.' In this picture he has represented a group 
of young but wearied wayfarers resting awhile beside an ancient 
bridge ; from the stream it crosses one of the party is drinking a 
refreshing draught. The figures seem to require more careful 
drawing, but the landscape is natural and true, and a happy har- 
mony pervades every portion of the work." In the same gallery 
we noticed, in the following year, a scene taken from Goldsmith's 
'* Deserted Village," depicting the departure of a rustic family from 
February, 1880. 
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their hearth and home in " Sweet Auburn." The picture at once 
stamped the artist as a valuable acquisition to the society, and may 
be classed among the best of his works. " The subject is sugges- 
tive of sadness and melancholy, and the artist has treated it appro- 
priately ; for even the sky is clouded, like the fortunes of the emi- 
grants, and the whole is painted in a dull, or rather low, key of 
colour. A brighter picture than this is a little landscape hung 
with it — ' Rustic Bridge near Ilkley, Yorkshire '—composed of 
simple materials well selected, and as well presented. The draw- 
ings exhibited in 1844 have considerable variety of subject mat- 
ter. One called * The Shepherds' Meal ' shows a group of men 
discussing their frugal meal al fresco by the side of a stream, 
whose waters descend from a background of hills and rocks : 
there is much rich colour in this work, but it is not carried to 
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excess. The second, * Turf - Cutters crossing the Tal-y-Bont, 
North Wales,' is a slight drawing, somewhat after the manner 
of the early water-colour painters : this is chiefly apparent in 
the foreground rocks. Another, called 'The Stranger,* repre- 
sents an itinerant organist resting on his instrument, with a girl, 
having two children under her charge, standing by his side and 
waiting till the music is recommenced. Mr. Topham's prin- 
cipal contribution to the society's gallery in 1845 was ' Pilgrims 
to the Holy Well,* the scene of which is laid in Ireland. The 
writer's opinion at the time was this : — " The figures are exquisite, 
in a sentiment which is supported by the whole composition ; it 
is, in short, a drawing that would stand pre-eminently forward 
in any collection, and may be classed among the most brilliant 
achievements of British Art.*' A homely, but scarcely less in- 
teresting, subject hung on the walls in the same year; it was 
called simply ' The Mill Stream,* and showed two children, juve- 
nile disciples of Izaak Walton, plying the "gentle craft" with 



no greater ambition than to capture a few minnows, which, when 
taken, are transferred from the hook and line to a glass bottle. 
The whole is made out with unquestionable truthfulness and 
delicacy of manipulation. Ireland continued to prove a fertile 
field for the exercise of this artist's prolific and pleasing pencil, 
as was evidenced in his ' Mavourneen ! Mavourneen ! * presenting 
the interior of an Irish cabin, in which is a group of figures, of 
whom the most prominent is a mother bending with fondness 
over a cradle containing her darling infant. The sentiment is 
beautifully supported, and the work is throughout distinguished 
by sweet harmonious colour combined with great depth and 
transparency. It was exhibited in 1846. * St. Patrick's Day: 
Scene in the West of Ireland * is a large drawing that appeared 
in 1847 ; it shows an open space enlivened with several groups 
of figures making merry, in true Irish fashion, in honour of the 
patron saint of the country. There are two principal figures, a 
girl and her partner, dancing in a spirit more boisterous than 




Leaving Church — Charity, 



graceful, the latter of whom twiris his shillelah— a strong oaken 
cudgel— over his head with a careless vivacity, as it seems, that 
looks as if the weapon would endanger the heads of some of the 
merry-makers if, unfortunately, it came into contact with them ; 
every tatter of his uniformly well-worn garments enters into the 
glee of the movement with apparently as much relish as himself. 
In 1848 Mr. Topham, in company with Messrs. E. Duncan 
and G. Dodgson, seceded from the New Water-Colour Society, 
and the three artists were elected Associates of the Old Society, 
to whose gallery we must henceforth refer for the appearance of 
their works. In that year he contributed to the exhibition of 
that society another genuine Irish subject, suggested by a line 
in the balla4 of '* Rory O* More '*—•'' Arrah, Kathleen, my dar- 
lint, you've teased me enough" — the title given to the picture, 
which represents the interior of a cabin in which are a young 
man and his **darlint," unmistakable specimens of the Irish 



peasantry. She has been engaged at her spinning-wheel, but, 
though still seated beside it, she is now occupied in earnest 
conversation, which makes her, for a time at least, unmindful 
of her manual labour. The figures are felicitous as being 
animated with the proposed sentiment, and they are accom- 
panied in their circumstances by a masterly breadth of style 
and colour, which gives an inexpressible charm to the entire 
composition. 

While referring to some of Mr. Topham*s Irish subjects, it is 
well to allude to the first of our engravings — ' The Cabin on 
THE Moor : Evening '—which certainly must be included in 
the list of such compositions, though we cannot find any clue to 
the date of its appearance — if, indeed, it ever were exhibited. 
It is an agreeable example of the artist's pure and picturesque 
style of handling a commonplace subject; there is nothing 
vulgar nor unpleasant in the poverty it depicts — it rather sug- 
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gests the simplicity of lowly rural life than suffering or 
want. 

Our second engraving, from one of Mr. Topham's Spanish 
scenes— ' Leaving Church : Charity '—was painted in 1874 ; 
it is a composition of considerable merit, both as a whole and in 
its varied dramatis ^ersonce. It may be hypercritical, perhaps, 
to find fault with a portion of the younger female's dress, but 
the skirt of her gown is too much broken in its folds to be 
effective, and, as a lady seated by us as we write observes, "is 
inconveniently long in the front." Apart from this, however, 
which is, after all, less a question of artistic propriety than of 



feminine taste in dress, the figure of the fair religieuse is most 
graceful ; and her sweet and kindly face gives assurance that 
hers is practical Christianity, which loves to be its own almoner, 
and she offers her gift with a look of such real sympathy as will 
make it doubly welcome. Her elderly companion is less con- 
cerned with the things around her, and is a type of passive, 
as the younger lady is of active, religion. But there is much 
gentle sadness in her face ; yet it is probably mingled with the 
devotional feeling produced by the service in which both have 
been recently engaged. The bright face of the girl selling 
flowers forms a pleasing contrast to the worn and weary-looking 




' Chick ! chicks ! " 



mother and younger girl on each side of her. We may 
remark that these Spanish subjects are, perhaps, the most 
attractive and valuable Mr. Topham produced : he visited 
Spain several times, the first being in 1853, when the country 
and its inhabitants were but comparatively little known among 
us artistically. 

Our third engraving — from a late drawing entitled ' Chick ! 
Chicks ! ' — shows a young round-faced girl, with a rich crop 
of thickly flowing hair and large black eyes, who has descended 
the steps of her cottage home at the back of the house, bringing 



in her hand her morning meal, that she may share it with 
her feathered friends, which she endeavours to tempt to her 
side. 

We have notes of many other pictures by this pleasing and 
truthful artist, but our limited space compels us to bring our 
remarks rather abruptly to a close. We may, however, observe 
that the mantle of the father has descended upon his son, Mr. 
Frank W. W. Topham, on whose shoulders it sits with grace 
as becoming as it did upon those of the father. 

James Dafforne. 



